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ABSTRACT 
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have difficulty writing a proposal that can help them obtain needed funding, 
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provided by . the Foundation Center. A proposal checklist and evaluation form 
will also assist the organization in reviewing the final product. In addition 
to the tools, the booklet also lists specific resources where organizations 
conducting underage drinking prevention programs may be able to obtain 
funding to keep their efforts going. (GCP) 
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C ities, counties, and neighbor- 
hoods across America are 
confronting the problem of 
underage drinking and its 
consequences. The National 
Association of Governors’ Highway Safety 
Representatives (NAGHSR) is a professional 
organization representing the chief highway 
safety officers from each state, the District 
of Columbia, and the U.S. territories. 
NAGHSR is committed to prevent and 
reduce illegal underage alcohol consumption 
and to curb the terrible toll underage 
drinking takes on our society. 

As a result of their commitment to underage 
drinking issues and to assist cities, counties, 
and neighborhoods, NAGHSR, with 
financial assistance from the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), developed a series of 
“ Community How To Guides. ’’These 
“ Community How To Guides ’ address 
fundamental components of planning and 
implementing a comprehensive underage 
drinking prevention program. The Guides 
are designed to be brief, easy-to-read, and 
easy-to-use. Each guide contains a resource 
section to assist readers in obtaining 
additional and detailed information about 
the topics covered in that guide. The 
appendices include useful tools for each 
topic area that provide coalitions and 
organizations a jump-start in their planning 
and implementation activities. 



EXECUTIVE EUflllMy 



Topics covered in the “ Community 
How To Guides” include: 

■ Coalition Building 

■ Needs Assessment and Strategic Planning 

■ Evaluation 

■ Prevention and Education 

■ Underage Drinking Enforcement 

■ Public Policy Advocacy 

■ Media Relations 

■ Self-Sufficiency 

■ Resources 

In addition to the “Community How To 
Guides , ’’NAGHSR also developed a Case 
Study of a model community underage 
drinking prevention program. This study is 
designed to give other communities which are 
considering starting an underage drinking 
prevention program or those that have an 
existing effort, some practical, real-world 
ideas and suggestions. The comprehensive 
approach, set forth in the “how to guides,” 
has been applied in this community to 
great success. 

The impetus for developing these guides 
came from the work NAGHSR has done in 
the area of underage drinking prevention for 
NHTSA and the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP). 

Based on their work in the underage 
drinking prevention arena, NAGHSR felt 
the comprehensive approach, first piloted 
in the Washington, D.C. area, could be of 
benefit to any community seeking to reduce 
underage drinking. 
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Although these guides are targeted at the 
underage drinking issue, the basic process 
and information can be applied by any 
community-based organization striving to 
affect a social problem through changing 
community norms. These guides will also 
prove useful to Safe Communities, Students 
Against Destructive Decisions (SADD) 
chapters, Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
(MADD) organizations, police departments, 
and youth groups belonging to the National 
Organizations for Youth Safety (NOYS). 



Violence prevention organizations may also 
find the information and tools helpful since 
the process to reduce incidents of youth 
violence is the same process detailed in 
these guides. 

Contrary to conventional wisdom, underage 
drinking is not inevitable. It is preventable. 
These “Community How To Guides” are 
designed to help individuals or organizations 
to craft programs that will help the young 
people in their communities remain 
alcohol-free. 
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T he production of the nine 

“ Community How To Guides” on 
underage drinking prevention 
involved the efforts of a number 
of people who helped develop 
the ideas and suggestions for each publica- 
tion and provided the time to review the 
draft materials. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) wishes to thank 
Barbara Harsha, Executive Director, National 



Association of Govern ors* Highway Safety 
Representatives (NAGHSR) for her 
leadership in the development of the 
“ Community How To Guides” and to Pam 
Beer of PMB Communications and Trina 
Leonard of Leonard Communications, the 
authors of the Guides. Special thanks to 
Nancy Rea, Executive Director of Drawing 
the Line on Underage Alcohol Use in 
Montgomery County, Maryland for her 
expertise and review. 
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P hen it comes to conducting 
an underage drinking 
prevention program, most 
people think of the planning 
and implementation activities 
that are needed. The one question many do 
not answer, however, is how will the 
organization obtain the funding that is 
necessary for those planning and 
implementation activities, particularly over 
the long-term. An organization can have the 
best ideas in the world, but if there is no 
funding for those ideas, the ideas die. 



The " Community How To Guide on Self- 
Sufficiency" details the various types of 
funding that are available including 
government grants, private sector funding, 
in-kind contributions, and funding that can 
be obtained from earmarked funds such as 




fees, fines, assessments, and dedicated taxes. 
Because most organizations have difficulty 
writing a proposal that can help them obtain 
needed funding, Appendix #1 in this booklet 
includes a "Proposal Writing Short Course," 
provided by the Foundation Center. A 
proposal checklist and evaluation form will 
also assist the organization in reviewing the 
final product. 



(In organization can 
have the best ideas 
in the iuorld t but if 
there is no funding 
forthose ideas r the 
ifadie. 



This booklet should not be reviewed after 
the organization has been in business for 
several years. It should be used right at the 
start because government grants cannot be 
counted on for long-term support. In 
addition to the tools, the booklet also lists 
specific resources where organizations 
conducting underage drinking prevention 
programs may be able to obtain funding to 
keep their efforts going. 
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hen it comes to conducting 
an underage drinking 
prevention program, most 
people think of the planning 
and implementation activities 
that are needed. The one question many do 
not answer, however, is how will the organi- 
zation obtain funding that is necessary for 
those planning and implementation activities, 
particularly over the long-term. An organi- 
zation can have the best ideas in the world, 
but if there is no funding, the ideas die. 

Most people who join community 
organizations care deeply about an issue and 
want to be involved in program planning 
and implementation. Some coalition or 
organization members may feel that finding 
the funding to operate the organization is a 
mysterious, time consuming and often 
intimidating task. In reality, it is neither 
mysterious nor intimidating, but it does 
require energy, information and dedication. 

Knowing an organizations needs, strengths 
and limitations is the key to success for any 
fund-raising campaign. If a coalition or 
organization cannot make a compelling case 
for why a government agency, foundation or 
company should support the program, then 
it may be necessary to reconsider the groups 
mission statement, goals and objectives. 

Self-sufficiency means an organization 
becomes less reliant on sources of 
government funding, which may be available 
for a limited time. Many community 
organizations or coalitions receive "seed” or 
"start up" grants from the government, but 
fail to remember there are time limits (up to 
three to five years) on that funding. 
Government programs cannot be counted on 



for long-term program funding. That is why 
it is important to start immediately in 
putting together a self-sufficiency plan. 

Self-sufficiency is an indicator of community 
buy-in, as well as longevity and stability of a 
program. Lummie Jones, Chair of Safe and 
Sober Youth in Chesterfield County, VA, 
agrees. "If we really believe a program is 
worthwhile, then as a community, we have a 
responsibility to make sure it keeps going. 
Underage drinking is a community problem 
and it is not the government's job to solve all 
our problems," she said. 

TMAMAMItMAM 
TO DO BUSHIEST IS THE DBA TO BCGICI 
fl JELF-JUfflCIEnCy EFFORT. 

Self-sufficiency can be achieved through a 
variety of approaches. The approach each 
project implements depends on whether the 
program is a separate non-profit entity or is 
housed in a state or local government agency. 
Non-profit organizations often find it easier 
to obtain outside sources of funding because 
they do not face the same restrictions that 
sometimes limit government agencies. 
Government-affiliated organizations must 
seek help in ways that do not violate state or 
local policies or the law, but do provide 
needed assistance. 

Sources of funding include the following: 

■ Government funding 

■ Private sector funding from businesses 
and foundations, including business and 
citizen membership and sponsorship of 
events 
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The program is 
intended toa»ijt 
states and 
communities 
develop and 
implement hi^hujay 
safety programs 
designed to reduce 
traffic crashes, 
deaths, injuries, and 
property damage. 



■ In-kind contributions 

■ Earmarked funds from fines, fees, 
assessments, taxes, and surcharges 

■ Becoming a permanent part of state or 
local government 

■ Contracts 

In most cases, no one approach can achieve 
self-sufficiency. A variety of approaches, 
however, can provide consistent, long term 
funding to help an organization achieve its 
goals and objectives. The following is an in- 
depth discussion of each of the strategies. 



Federal government funding for underage 
drinking prevention projects may be 
available from the following grant programs. 



U.S. Department of 
Transportation 



■ National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) 




Section 402 — State and Community 
Highway Safety Grant Program 

The Highway Safety Act of 1966 initially 
authorized the program. Funds are 
distributed to all states according to a 
formula based on road miles and 
population. NHTSA and Federal 
Highway Administration (FHWA) at the 
federal level jointly administer the 
program. Administered by the State 
Highway Safety Office (SHSO) at the 
state level, the program is intended to 
assist states and communities develop and 
implement highway safety programs 
designed to reduce traffic crashes, deaths, 

Drinking Prevention Project 




injuries, and property damage. Underage 
drinking prevention programs qualify for 
funding under this program. 

Section 4 10 - Alcohol-Impaired Driving 
Countermeasures Incentive Grants 
This program is authorized by the 
Transportation Efficiency Act of the 21st 
Century (TEA-21) and is administered 
by NHTSA at the federal level, and the 
SHSO at the state level. The program 
provides incentive grants to states, which 
implement effective programs to reduce 
traffic safety problems resulting from 
impaired driving. Underage drinking and 
driving prevention programs may qualify 
under this program. 

Section 4ll y the State Highway Data 
Improvement Incentive Grant Program 

This program is authorized under TEA- 
21 and is administered by NHTSA at the 
federal level, and the SHSO at the state 
level. The program provides state with 
incentives to adopt effective programs, 
which improve the timeliness, accuracy, 
completeness, uniformity and accessibility 
of state data, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of these improvements, to link state data 
systems, and to improve the compatibility 
of state and national safety data. 
Improvements to state level data will 
improve the accuracy of data that relates 
to underage drinking such as reported 
blood alcohol concentration levels, time 
of crash, age of crash victims, etc. 

All three programs are administered by 
SHSO in each state, District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. Information on contacting 
state highway safety offices is located in the 
Resource Section of this booklet. 
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U.S. Department of Justice 

■ Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 

OJJDP provides funding for juvenile 
justice programs to States, territories, 
localities, and private organizations 
through block grants and discretionary 
funding. Block funding, through regular 
Formula Grants and State Challenge and 
Prevention money, goes to States and 
territories. OJJDP also is helping States 
address the problem of underage drinking 
through block grants, discretionary 
programs, and training and technical 
assistance. The Enforcing the Underage 
Drinking Laws program (formerly the 
Combating Underage Drinking program) 
is helping all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia to develop comprehensive and 
coordinated initiatives to enforce State 
laws that prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
beverages to minors and to prevent the 
purchase or consumption of alcoholic 
beverages by minors (defined as 
individuals under 21 years of age). 

Each State and the District of Columbia 
received a block grant funding to improve 
the enforcement of underage drinking 
laws. States are using these funds to 
support activities in one or more of the 
three areas outlined in the legislation: 
enforcement, public education activities, 
and innovative programs. Each governor 
and the mayor of the District Columbia 
designated an agency to serve as the point 
of contact to apply for, receive, and 
administer the block grant. 



OJJDP also awarded discretionary 
funds to help communities develop 
comprehensive approaches to the problem 
of underage drinking, with an emphasis 
on increasing law enforcement activity. 
Those receiving these funds include 
California, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington and Puerto Rico. 

Information on contacting OJJDP is 
listed in the Resource Section of this 
guide. 

■ Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) 

The Bureau of Justice Assistance supports 
innovative programs that strengthen the 
Nation’s criminal justice system by 
assisting State and local governments in 
combating violent crime and drug abuse. 
Established by the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended, BJA accomplishes its mission 
by providing funding, evaluation, 
training, technical assistance, and 
information support to State and 
community criminal justice programs, 
thus effectively forming partnerships with 
State and local jurisdictions. 

Information on contacting BJA is listed 
in the Resource Section of this guide. 



States are usin? 
these funds to 
support activities in 
one or more of the 
threeareai outlined 
in the legislation: 
enforcement, public 
education activities, 
and innovative 
programs. 
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U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 

■ National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease 
Control (NCIPC) 

The NCIPC extramural research program 
funds and monitors research in three 
phases of injury control: prevention, 
acute care, and rehabilitation. The 
program also funds research in the two 
major disciplines used in injury control 
research: biomechanics and epidemiology. 
Research supported by the program 
focuses on the broad-based need to 
control morbidity, disability, death, and 
costs associated with injury. The research 
program classifies injuries as intentional, 
unintentional, or occupational: 

Intentional injuries result from 
interpersonal, or self-inflicted, violence 
and include homicide, assaults, suicide 
and suicide attempts, elder and child 
abuse, domestic violence, and rape. 
Unintentional, or unintended, injuries 
include those that result from such causes 
as motor vehicle crashes, falls, fires, 
poisonings, and drowning. Occupational 
injuries occur at the work site and include 
unintentional as well as intentional 
trauma. The National Center for Injury 
Prevention and Control (NCIPC) works 
to reduce morbidity, disability, mortality, 
and costs associated with injuries. 

Information on contacting NCIPC is 
located in the Resource Section of this 
booklet. 





■ Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 
(CSAP) 

CSAP's mission is to provide national 
leadership in the Federal effort to prevent 
alcohol, tobacco, and illicit drug 
problems. These problems are 
intrinsically linked to other serious 
national problems such as crime, 
violence, rising health care costs, 
academic failure, HIV/AIDS, teen 
pregnancy, and low work productivity. 
CSAP connects people and resources to 
innovative ideas and strategies, and 
encourages efforts to reduce and eliminate 
alcohol, tobacco, and illicit drug 
problems both in the United States and 
internationally. CSAP fosters the 
development of comprehensive, culturally 
appropriate prevention policies and 
systems that are based on scientifically 
defensible principles and target both 
individuals and the environments in 
which they live. CSAP participates in the 
development of new knowledge about 
prevention, disseminates it in a "user 
friendly" manner, and encourages its 
application in settings where it is likely to 
prevent or reduce substance abuse. 

Information on contacting CSAP is listed 
in the Resource Section of this booklet. 

■ Indian Health Service 

The Indian Health Service (IHS) is an 
agency within the U S Dept, of Health 
and Human Services responsible for 
providing federal health services to 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

The IHS is the principal federal health 
care provider and health advocate for 
Indian people, and its goal is to assure 
that comprehensive, culturally acceptable 
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personal and public health services are 
available and accessible to American 
Indian and Alaska Native people. The 
IHS provides a comprehensive health 
services delivery system for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives with 
opportunity for maximum tribal 
involvement in developing and managing 
programs to meet their health needs. The 
agency assists Indian tribes through 
health management training, technical 
assistance and human resource 
development, and provides 
comprehensive health care services, 
including hospital and ambulatory 
medical care, preventive and rehabilitative 
services, and development of community 
sanitation facilities. 

Information on contacting the Indian 
Health Service is listed in the Resource 
Section of this booklet. 

■ Maternal and Child Health Bureau 

The Title V Block Grant Program is 
designed to improve the health of all 
mothers and children in the nation 
through formula block grants to 59 States 
and other political jurisdictions. The 
purpose of this funding is the creation of 
federal-state partnerships to develop 
service systems that meet the critical 
challenges facing maternal and child 
health. This includes significantly 
reducing infant mortality, providing 
comprehensive care for women before, 
during, and after pregnancy and 
childbirth, providing preventive and 
primary care services for children and 
adolescents, providing comprehensive care 
for children and adolescents with special 
health care needs, immunizing all 



children, reducing adolescent pregnancy, 
and preventing injury and violence. 

Information on contacting the Maternal 
and Child Health Bureau is listed in the 
Resource Section of this booklet. 

U.S. Department of Education 

■ Safe and Drug Free Schools Program 

The Safe and Drug Free Schools Program 
provides funds and assistance to 
Governors, State Education Agencies, and 
local school districts to develop strategies 
and programs so that all schools will be 
safe, disciplined, and drug-free. The 
program administers a state formula grant 
program, discretionary grant 
competitions, and engages in extensive 
interagency collaboration. 

Information on contacting the Safe and 
Drug Free Schools Program is located in 
the Resource Section of this booklet. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Federal Funding 

All government grants require recipients to 
meet specific conditions and follow reporting 
requirements, which takes time and effort. If 
there is a grant being offered by a federal 
agency that fits within the organizations 
mission statement and strategic plan, and the 
organization has the staff resources to 
monitor and complete the work, then it 
makes sense to pursue this option. However, 
organizations should not change their 
mission statement just to get funding. 
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PRIVflTt SECTOR FUnDIHG EROffl 
BUSIflESSES ID FOUHDATIOHS 

The private sector is the greatest source of 
potential funding for coalitions and 
organizations. Most major companies have 
either a separate foundation or giving 
program, and even small companies can be 
the source of contributions. There also are 
thousands of private foundations that might 
be interested in underage drinking 
prevention. In the resource section of this 
guide, there are listings of organizations that 
can assist a coalition in identifying potential 
private sector sources of funding. 

When soliciting private sector donations, 
there is one hard and fast rule: "people give 
to people." That is why it is important to 
recruit prominent members of the 
community to serve on the coalition. 
Prominent people often know other 
prominent people who have sufficient 
resources to make private contributions. 

Sometimes, however, it is not possible to 
recruit prominent, well-connected members 
who are willing to contact their associates 
and colleagues and request contributions. In 
many cases, coalitions and organizations are 
made up of citizen activists who are 
committed to the issue, but do not have the 
personal resources or contacts to raise a lot of 
money. Often these members join an 
organization to work on policies and 
programs, but they believe the role of fund 
raising is the responsibility of the executive 
director. 

In the case of most underage drinking 
prevention groups, the coalition also includes 

I jn ■■ Underage Drinkin? Prevention Project 

ERiCc^™ 



"Remember, you are 
A? a product or 
service and are 
askin?afunderto 
invest in you. 
Therefore, you need 
a ?ood reason mhy 
they staid." 




public sector members who are involved 
because the mission relates to their jobs. 
These members may include police officers, 
school officials and prevention specialists. 
Although these and other board members 
may not know the presidents and CEO's of 
businesses in the community, they do know 
an array of people through their jobs, their 
children, and their places of worship. These 
relationships can also lead to successful self- 
sufficiency. 

Organize events where everyone can 
participate, such as a race or walk, a duck 
race (see Ideas in the Resource Section), an 
art auction or a "garage" sale where members 
donate something for people to buy. The 
Resource Section includes a list of 
publications, which contain creative ideas on 
raising money. 

Before beginning any self-sufficiency effort, 
it is always important that the organization 
seeking funding make a convincing 
argument for why they are deserving of 
support. Irma Simpson, manager of the 
Gannett Communities Fund, puts it this 
way, "Remember, you are selling a product 
or service and are asking a funder to invest 
in you. Therefore, you need a good reason 
why they should. A good question to ask 
yourself and answer for a potential funder is, 
'Who would notice if you were not 
around?'" 

Steps In Raising Private Sector 
Funds 

Following are some recommended steps for 
putting together funding requests for private 
businesses, foundations, or government 
agencies. 
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■ Gather background information on the 
company, foundation or agency to 
determine whether the proposal fits 
within the guidelines or requirements of 
the funding entity. 

■ Contact companies to determine 
whether they have a corporate 
contributions program or whether 
funding requests are handled through 
their corporate foundations. 

The Gannett Corporation owns USA 
Today and print and broadcast outlets 
throughout the nation. All requests for 
funding are handled by the Gannett 
Communities Fund, not by a 
contributions committee. Communities 
with a local Gannett print or broadcast 
outlet can contact their local outlet to 
find out how to approach the foundation 
with a request for support. 

If a company does provide contributions 
to the community, potential applicants 
must obtain the name, title, and address 
of the appropriate contact person. 
Applicants must also ask if the company 
has published funding guidelines and an 
annual report. 

The same tasks are necessary when 
seeking funding from a private 
foundation. Before submitting a request, 
ask for a copy of their guidelines and an 
annual report. These documents will 
provide information on the foundation's 
funding priorities and how they want the 
proposal to be structured. Some 
companies and foundations have distinct 
funding cycles and only consider 
applications at specific times of year. 
Applicants must find out from each 
potential funder whether application 
deadlines must be observed. 



Some of the publications listed in the 
Resource Section provide information on 
a wide variety of foundations. These 
books include The National Directory of 
Corporate Giving and The Foundation 
Directory. These books list foundations 
nationwide and provide directories of 
givers interested in specific areas, 
including Alcohol and Drug Abuse, 
Children and Youth, and Health. All of 
the directories are updated yearly. The 
directories are relatively expensive so local 
organizations may want to partner with 
another non-profit in their community to 
split the costs or check if the books are 
available in their local library. 

■ Determine whether the specific proposal 
fits within the overall mission statement 
of the organization. 

The mission statement of an organization 
is its central focus and should lead any 
self-sufficiency effort. Do not let the 
quest for funding determine the direction 
of the organization. For example, an 
underage drinking prevention project 
should not try to seek funding for activities 
outside their area of interest and expertise. 

Coalitions can "think outside the box" 
when planning projects and soliciting 
funding. A foundation interested in 
preventing violence might fund an 
underage drinking prevention program if 
the program is dedicating some of its 
effort to demonstrating the link between 
underage drinking and violence at parties 
or date rape, for example. 




■ Develop a comprehensive program 
statement that includes the need for the 
project, the problems it intends to 
address, how the program will be 
evaluated and a budget. 
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Elements of a Private Sector 
Proposal 

A good proposal is brief (unless otherwise 
indicated by the funding source). The 
narrative should be no more than 5 to 10 
pages. The proposal should include the 
following: 

■ An executive summary which is an 
umbrella statement of the case and a 
summary of the entire project 

■ A statement of need — why the project is 
necessary. Projects that respond to a 
specific need within the community are 
generally better received 

■ A project description that includes goals 
and objectives and the nuts and bolts of 



how the project will be implemented. 

■ A budget with a financial description, 
plus any explanatory notes 

■ Organizational information including 
history, governing structure, primary 
activities, audience, and services 

■ A conclusion that is a summary of the 
proposal's main points 

Be neat and make sure there are no 
grammatical or spelling errors in the 
proposal. It is a good idea to have someone 
outside the organization review the proposal 
and/or grant request. If the proposal is not 
clear, compelling and convincing, then it 
needs to be revised and strengthened. 




Irma Simpson from Gannett provided some valuable tips based on her years of 

experience reviewing thousands of proposals each year. Following are her 

recommendations: 

■ Collaboration is key because the private sector is being asked to do a lot more with 
the same amount of money. When possible, combine efforts with others in the 
community who are interested in the same issue. 

■ Proposals should be brief and to the point. Write as though you are trying to recruit 
volunteers. 

■ Avoid using jargon or acronyms. If you use an acronym, explain what it is the first 
time it is used. 

■ Statistics are good, but should not be overdone. Charts and graphs are a good way to 
illustrate this information. 

■ The budget should be detailed, with an explanation for line items. In-kind 
contributions should be kept separate. 

■ Evaluation is very important. Explain what you have done and what is working. Give 
concrete reasons why the organization should stay in business. 

■ Support letters are helpful, but need not be numerous. Pictures are always useful 
because they help the proposal reader understand what the writer is proposing. 

■ Cover letters should describe what the organization does, what it wants from the 
funder, the contact person, and the amount requested. 
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Appendix #1 is a " Proposal Writing Short 
Course," developed by The Foundation 
Center, which describes each of the elements 
of a good proposal in more detail. Appendix 
#2, a Proposal Checklist and Appendix #3, a 
Proposal Evaluation Form are also included to 
use after you have written a proposal to 
insure all the information has been included. 
The information is useful for proposals to 
both public and private sector funders. 

Example of a Private Sector 
Giving Program 

The Washington Regional Alcohol Program 
(WRAP) 

WRAP established a membership 
program with various levels of support to 
encourage private sector businesses and 
individuals to join the organization. The 
levels of support include Platinum, Gold, 
Silver and Bronze levels of membership 
that are based on the amount of money 
corporations and individuals contribute 
each year. These companies are 
recognized in the organizations newsletter 
and annual report. An annual solicitation 
is mailed out to current and prospective 
members. Board members and staff make 
follow up calls. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Private Sector Funding 

The best way to demonstrate community 
buy-in and support is through active 
participation and funding from a variety of 
sources, including the private sector. Local 
financial support can increase the stability 
and longevity of a program. Raising funds 
from the private sector, however, can be time 
consuming and require a commitment from 



coalition or board members and staff to do 
the work that is necessary. Raising funds 
from the private sector also may take a 
longer time than many people expect. 
Foundations and private sector companies 
usually give at certain times of the year, and 
it is advisable to find out deadlines in 
advance. 

lil-KIDD tOniRIBUTIOflS 
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project. 



Cold, hard cash is not the only way private 
sector businesses can support an underage 
drinking prevention or highway safety 
project. These groups can make 
contributions in-kind, which means 
providing a service and/or materials on 
behalf of the project. 

It is important, however, to follow the same 
guidelines when requesting in-kind 
contributions as when asking for dollars. The 
recipient may not see dollars, but the 
expenditure is the same for the company or 
business and they should be recognized for 
their support. 

Sometimes a corporation may be able to 
provide staff assistance in-kind. For instance, 
a company may be able to loan an executive 
to assist the organization on a short-term 
basis. Often this assistance will take the form 
of accounting or executive assistance that is 
invaluable to the coalition, which receives 
top level help without having to pay a top 
level salary. 



Since most community organizations do not 
have budgets large enough to develop a 
professional media relations campaign, a 
corporation may be willing to provide 
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Following is a partial list of many ways 

private sector businesses provide in-kind 

contributions: 

■ Materials and/or information 

■ Computers or other office 
equipment, furniture 

■ Printing 

■ Public service advertising in 
newspapers, radio and television 

■ Office space 

■ Meeting space 

■ Food for meetings and events 

■ Out of town travel, i.e., donated air 
miles 

■ Volunteers 

■ Graphic design and advertising 
assistance 

■ Surveys, focus group research and 
analysis 



assistance from their in-house public 
relations ofFice or their outside advertising 
and media consultants. 



Government agencies can also provide top- 
level expertise through technical assistance. 
As in the case of the loaned executive, the 
coalition receives the best help available and 
does not have to pay the cost. 




Almost any activity, program, service or 
product that is required by an organization 
may be available in-kind from businesses, 
non-profits or other agencies. Strategies for 
obtaining in-kind contributions include the 
following: 

■ Approach a university or college and 
request help in conducting research. 

Underage Drinkin? Prevention Project 




designing and conducting an evaluation 
or assisting with a survey. 

■ Ask a public relations or marketing firm 
to help conduct focus groups the 
organization is doing as part of their 
needs assessment. 

■ Ask a retiree or local service organization 
to help distribute information or collect 
information for a survey. 

Example of In-Kind Contribution 
Program 

■ Community Traffic Safety Program 
(CTSP), Huntington , West Virginia 

The CTSP developed a corporate outreach 

plan that included the following suggestions 

for private sector support: 

■ Hospitals, doctors and medical 
associations donate child safety seats and 
provide information to patients on child 
passenger safety. 

■ Restaurants provide public service 
advertising space on menus, place mats, 
table tents, and give free food coupons as 
program incentives. 

■ Media provide publicity, with newspapers 
often sponsoring activities. 

■ Universities recruit volunteers and 
provide free meeting space. 

■ Insurance companies give cash and free 
literature. 

■ Newsstands provide space for messages 
and slogans. 

■ Travel agents put flyers with various 
messages in rental cars and assist in 
obtaining reduced airfares for out of town 
speakers. 
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■ Utility companies insert traffic safety 
messages in their bills and other 
materials. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
In-Kind Contributions 

Private sector organizations are often more 
willing to provide in-kind services than 
actual hard cash, which makes the job of 
obtaining the help easier. However, not 
everyone may see the value of an in-kind 
contribution. Some companies want to see a 
higher dollar for dollar match between 
government and private sector funding. It 
also may be difficult to quantify the in-kind 
contribution and equate it to actual dollars. 



Whenever possible, the coalition should 
make every effort to document in-kind 
contributions and estimate a dollar amount 
value to demonstrate widespread support for 
the effort. 




It is usually easier for non-profit 
organizations to raise money, particularly 
from foundations than it is for loosely 
organized, informal coalitions. Many 
foundations will give only to an organization 
that is qualified as a non-profit entity under 
the regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS). Often the section number of 



Becoming a non-profit is not as daunting as many believe. Following is information 

drawn from The Chronicle of Philanthropy about how to avoid the most common 

stumbling blocks when starting a non-profit organization. 

■ Conduct extensive research. 

■ The biggest mistake organizers make is failing to figure out whether a new charity 
is really needed in the community. 

■ Choose an appropriate board. 

■ A typical board of directors has 15 to 20 members. Experts advise keeping the 
number as small as possible. 

■ The initial board is almost always formed by the people who are most committed 
to the charity's cause. 

■ Create a mission statement. 

■ Before an organization takes the legal steps to become a charity, it should craft a 
mission statement that explains the group's goals. 

■ Keep the legal paperwork up-to-date. 

■ Groups need to take two steps to operate as a tax-exempt charity — become 
legally incorporated and file with the Internal Revenue Service for charity status. 

■ Draft a sound business plan. 

■ Charities are often started by people with a great idea who plunge in without a 
good business plan. To work out a reasonable budget, experts advise talking to 
other organizations that are similar in size, services and missions. 
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the IRS Code dealing with non-profits, 
501(c) (3), refers to these organizations. 

How To Apply to the IRS for Tax- 
Exempt Status 

To qualify as a charity under Section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, an 
organization must prove that it operates 
exclusively for religious, educational, 
scientific, or similar purposes. Donors to 
such groups may take charitable contribution 
deductions from their taxes. Following are 
the basic steps involved in seeking charity 
status: 

■ Draw-up the rules that will govern the 
charity. Those will become the 
organization's bylaws, which must be 
submitted to the IRS. 

■ Obtain status as an incorporated charity; 
organizations, which are not 
incorporated, cannot obtain status as a 
charity. 

■ Collect financial statements showing 
receipts and expenditures for the current 
year and the three preceding years. 
Organizations that have been in existence 
for four years or less have to provide 
information only for the years that they 
have been in existence. 

■ Be prepared to submit the organization's 
publications and copies of leases, 
contracts, or other legally binding 
agreements. The IRS does not require 
those materials to be submitted, but it has 
the option of asking for them. 




For more information, contact the Exempt 
Organizations Division of the IRS. Request 
copy of Publication 557, Tax-Exempt Status 
for Your Organization, which outlines the 
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basic procedures. Also ask for Form 1023 (to 
file for 501(c)(3) status), Form 8718 (to 
calculate the fee for filing the exemption), 
and Form SS-4 (to apply for an employer 
identification number). Contact information 
for the IRS is in the resource section of this 
guide, which also includes a list of 
organizations that can assist non-profits. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Becoming a Non-Profit 
Organization 

Becoming a non-profit enables an 
organization to raise funds from the private 
sector, including the majority of 
foundations. However, before deciding to 
become a non-profit, an organization must 
be ready. There are a number of steps a 
group must take, such as forming a board of 
directors and adopting a set of by-laws. It is 
a big step that should be taken only when 
the group feels it is ready to become a more 
formalized entity. There are also certain 
accounting principles that must be followed, 
such as an annual audit, and there are 
restrictions on lobbying activities. (See 
Community How To Guide On Public Policy) 



Government and foundation grants and 
contributions from private sector companies 
are not the only ways coalitions and 
organizations can achieve self-sufficiency. 
Earmarked public funds can also be a source 
of funding. Following is a description of the 
various types of earmarked funding sources. 

Fines 

Fines are monetary penalties that are assessed 
to individuals who violate certain laws, and 
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are usually in addition to the fine established 
by the court. For example, a fine would be 
an additional charge assessed to individuals 
convicted of driving under the influence, or 
a fine assessed to liquor licensees that violate 
underage drinking laws. 

Money from fines can be used to pay court 
costs, go to the general government fund, or 
given to prevention organizations with 
legislative approval. Because the latter 
alternative requires legislative approval, 
obtaining funding from fines can be difficult 
and time consuming, but not impossible. 

■ Example of a Program Supported By 

Fines 

New York State STOP DWI Program 



among his colleagues. He also had lost a 
family member in an alcohol-related 
crash. Without that support and personal 
commitment, it might have been far 
more difficult to pass the law. Today, the 
program generates approximately $21 
million in funding annually and is 
considered a model for similar programs. 

Fees 

Fees are the amounts an organization charges 
the public for materials and/or services they 
provide. Many states and communities 
charge fees for DWI education for drunk 
drivers, defensive driving courses for 
corporate fleets, and substance abuse 
prevention services for juvenile programs, to 
name a few. 



fine* are monetary 
penalties thatare 
assessed to 







In November of 1981, New York State 
passed a law which established the 
nation's first broad-based, financially self- 
sustaining alcohol and traffic safety 
program entitled "Special Traffic Safety 
Options Program for Driving While 
Intoxicated" or STOP DWI. STOP DWI 
established minimum fines and/or jail 
terms for DWI or (Driving While 
Impaired) offenses and provided for the 
use of fine monies by local counties for 
the creation of alcohol and highway safety 
programs. 

The new law was an outgrowth of work 
by the Governor's Alcohol and Highway 
Safety Task Force, which conducted a 
study of the state's alcohol and highway 
safety system and recommended the 
change. One key to the success of this 
effort was the support from members of 
the State Legislature, particularly by a 
member of the State Senate who had 
considerable influence and prestige 




■ Examples of Programs Supported by 
Fees 

Trajfic Safety Education and Enforcement 
Fund (TSEEF) 

In New Mexico, the Traffic Safety 
Education and Enforcement Fund 
(TSEEF) is funded through legislation, 
which provides for a $3 fee to be added 
to charges associated with every traffic 
citation. Revenues from the fee are 
collected by the courts, deposited in the 
TSEEF fund and appropriated by the 
Traffic Safety Bureau. Fifty percent is 
allocated to the law enforcement agency 
that issued the citation, 20 percent is 
allocated to new traffic safety education 
programs and the remainder to existing 
traffic safety education programs. One of 
the programs funded through TSEEF is a 
Traffic Safety Youth Campaign, which 
promotes safe driving behavior among 
15-24 year olds. 
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convincing a local or 
state government to 
relinquish them is 
very difficult 
because they are 
also a source of 




Network of Employers for Traffic Safety 
(NETS) - Novice Driver Road Map 

The Network of Employers for Traffic 
Safety (NETS) has developed a Novice 
Driver Road Map to encourage parents or 
other adults to spend time practicing 
behind the wheel with novice drivers. 
NETS charges $14.95 for each package. 



Other Types of Earmarked Funds 

■ Assessments are similar to fees. They are 
the amounts convicted offenders pay for 
the costs incurred by dealing with their 
illegal behavior. For example, an 
assessment may involve the costs of a 
blood alcohol testing program, probation 
services or the administration of impaired 
driving countermeasures. 

■ Dedicated taxes are those taxes set by 
government for either the wholesale or 
retail sale of alcohol. Since these funds are 
taxes, the government may use them for 
whatever purpose it designates. 

■ Surcharges are amounts paid by offenders 
that are in addition to fines, but may be 
used in lieu of fees that cannot be waived 
or reduced. These monies may fund 
activities that are not necessarily used by 
every offender and may be collected by 
agencies other than those collecting the 
fines and fees. 




While earmarked public funds can represent 
an on-going, stable source of funding, 
convincing a local or state government to 
relinquish them is very difficult because they 
are also a source of funding for government. 
Obviously, if state and local governments can 
collect substantial amounts from such things 
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as fines, fees and surcharges, they can tax 
citizens at a lower rate. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Earmarked Public Funds 

There are advantages and disadvantages to 
relying on earmarked public funds, including 
the following: 

■ Fines generally enjoy public support and 
are flexible, since they are not dedicated 
to pay for specific services. They are 
unpredictable, however, unless there is a 
mandatory minimum. Designating fines 
for targeted programs usually requires 
action by the state legislature to dedicate 
all, or a portion, of the fines. 

■ Fees are relatively stable and funding 
levels cannot be arbitrarily reduced by 
legislatures. Disadvantages include 
unpredictability in collection, amounts 
that are too low to meet needs, and 
limited flexibility. 

■ Assessments are a reliable source of 
funding and are often used for purposes 
such as enforcement or public 
information and education. The use of 
assessments, like fines and dedicated 
taxes, usually requires action by the state 
legislature. 

■ Dedicated taxes often generate a great 
deal of opposition from producers and 
distributors of alcohol and legislators 
sometimes fight such measures because 
they weaken their control over the 
disposition of funds. Dedicated taxes can 
result, however, in large dollar amounts 
because they tax everyone who drinks, 
rather than just those who are convicted 
of impaired driving or other alcohol 
related offenses. 
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Appendix #4 is an Earmarked Public Funds 
Inventory Form which should be completely 
filled out before an organization or coalition 
decides to pursue an effort to obtain these 
kinds of funds. 

Recommended Action Steps 

Once an organization has completed the 
inventory form and determines it is feasible 
to embark on a program to obtain 
earmarked public funds, they should 
complete the following tasks: 

■ Assess what changes need to be made in 
the law. 

■ Is it a state law that governs the 
disposition of the funds? 

■ Can the change occur at the local 
county/city level? 

■ Determine what arguments are most 
likely to be made in opposition to your 
proposal and what responses can refute 
those arguments effectively. 

■ Reduced government funding — The 
initiative will take money away from 
existing programs or from the 
government's general fund. Explain how 
much underage drinking is costing the 
community in terms of police 
activities to apprehend offenders, 
treatment programs and actions taken 
by the juvenile justice system and the 
courts. 

■ Fairness — It isnt fair to require all users 
of alcohol to pay for the abuses of a few. 

Not everyone drinks alcohol, yet the costs 
to society of alcohol abuse impact all 
taxpayers. Enforcement, corrections, 
health care costs, and social services are all 
directly affected by the amount of alcohol 



consumed by individuals in the 
community. 

■ Different Funding Source — Impaired 
driving or underage drinking prevention 
programs should not be funded differently 
than other programs. One justification is 
that the program requires offenders to 
bear the cost of the problems they create. 

■ Learn the opinion of criminal justice 
officials, who prosecute and adjudicate 
the offenders. 

■ Contact your local prosecutors and 
judges and ask how they would view 
your proposal. 

■ Build a broad-based constituency to 
support the efforts, and do not assume 
that traditional allies will automatically be 
supportive when the issue involves 
funding. 

■ Advocates of an innovative funding 
proposal should build a network of 
people who have no vested interest in 
the proposal, but will sign on because 
the idea is sound. 

■ Cover all the bases. 

■ Develop a proposed structure for 
collecting and disseminating the funds 
and work through possible 
impediments to success. 

■ If an agency must be designated to 
oversee the disbursement of funds, 
determine which agency is appropriate 
and how the new program can be 
structured so it does not impact on the 
agency’s other activities. 

■ Secure the support of the agency's 
administrators. 
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PEMIIT PART Of STATE 
OR LOCAL GOVERAA1EAT 

Becoming a permanent part of state or local 
government is another strategy for achieving 
self-sufficiency. The success of this approach 
depends on whether the project/program 
meets a defined need within government. 

Examples of State or Local 
Government Programs 

Virginia Community Traffic Safety 
Program (CTSP) 

Community Traffic Safety Programs in 
Virginia were made part of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles (DMV) 
and staffed by state employees. Additional 
support was provided by in-kind 
contributions from the community. Top 
management of the DMV supported the 
concept because it enhanced the 
department's commitment to promoting 
traffic safety at the grassroots level. 

Travis County Underage Drinking 
Prevention Project 

The Travis County Underage Drinking 
Prevention Project {see Appendix #5, Pilot 
Projects) is housed in the Travis County 
Attorney's Office and receives 
approximately ten percent of its funding 
from a contingency fund in that office. 
The project is working to increase that 
level and eventually become a permanent 
part of the office. 



service. I’m also inviting the county 
attorney to more events, thereby 
demonstrating how the project can help 
his office and local government achieve 
their goals," she said. In the future, the 
underage drinking prevention project 
may become linked with the domestic 
violence prevention initiative also housed 
in the County Attorney's Office, allowing 
the programs to share resources and 
streamline funding sources. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
State or Local Government 
Programs 

Being a permanent part of government 
stabilizes funding, and project coordinators 
are free from the task of constantly searching 
for dollars. It does not, however, eliminate 
the necessity to justify the program's 
continuation. State legislatures and county 
councils do not fund every element of an 
agency's budget. Department heads must 
demonstrate that taxpayer dollars are being 
spent wisely. That is why it is critical for 
both public and private sector programs to 
constantly evaluate their effectiveness. 

As a part of government the project may be 
limited in the kinds of activities and 
programs in which it can engage. Depending 
on the agency, some projects are discouraged 
from conducting their own media outreach 
and are urged to work through the agency's 
public information office, which may not 
have time or an interest in the project's issue. 



zo 

o 



"One of our goals," said project 
coordinator Gloria Souhami, "is to 
increase the visibility of the project and 
consequently increase the demand for 
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Government employees may be strictly 
prohibited from engaging in direct advocacy 
on funding for their agency or project 
budget, which changes but does not 
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eliminate their ability to work with 
legislators. Government employees can 
educate legislators and other individuals and 
provide expertise and technical assistance, 
but the nuts and bolts of direct advocacy 
must be left to outside organizations. Finally, 
many government programs are prohibited 
from accepting direct contributions from the 
private sector and most private foundations 
do not provide funding to governmental 
entities. 

com 

Contracts are similar to grants and fees and 
may be provided by a government agency or 
a private sector organization. In a contract, a 
coalition or organization agrees to perform 
specific tasks that are usually set forth in a 
contract document signed by both parties. 
The amount of the contract is also usually 
specified in the contract document, 
indicating the work will be done for a set 
amount of money. Contracts are legal 
documents and should be reviewed by a 
lawyer to insure everything is done correctly. 




This booklet is designed to inform coalitions 
and project managers about various strategies 
for achieving self-sufficiency and to stimulate 
their creative thinking. Finding appropriate 
resources for your coalition or organization 
— whether that is people, money, materials, 
or supplies — is the key to success. 

Structure a self-sufficiency program, which 
serves the needs and suits the goals and 
character of each individual organization. 
What may work for one group may not be 
the solution for another. There is no magic 
to achieving self-sufficiency and achieving 
that goal may sometimes seem difficult. The 
ultimate goal of reducing underage drinking 
makes the task that much easier. 



Finding appropriate 
resources for your 
coalition or 
opization- 
ujhethertliatis 
people, money, 
materials, or 
lupplies-is the key 
to succejs. 



An example of a contract would be a county 
juvenile services agency that contracts with 
an underage drinking prevention coalition to 
provide training to parents of underage 
youth who have been charged with alcohol 
violations. 
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Introduction 

The subject of this short course is proposal writing. But the proposal does not stand alone. It must be part of a 
process of planning and of research on, outreach to, and cultivation of potential foundation and corporate donors. 

This process is grounded in the conviction that a partnership should develop between the nonprofit and the donor. 
When you spend a great deal of your time seeking money, it is hard to remember that it can also be difficult to give 
money away. In fact, the dollars contributed by a foundation or corporation have no value until they are attached to 
solid programs in the nonprofit sector. 

This truly is an ideal partnership. The non-profits have the ideas and the capacity to solve problems, but no dollars 
with which to implement them. The foundations and corporations have the financial resources but not the other 
resources needed to create programs. Bring the two together effectively, and the result is a dynamic collaboration. 

You need to follow a step-by-step process in the search for private dollars. It takes time and persistence to succeed. 
After you have written a proposal, it could take as long as a year to obtain the funds needed to carry it out. And even 
a perfectly written proposal submitted to the right prospect may be rejected. 

Raising funds is an investment in the future. Your aim should be to build a network of foundation and corporate 
funders, many of which give small gifts on a fairly steady basis and a few of which give large, periodic grants. By 
doggedly pursuing the various steps of the process, each year you can retain most of your regular supporters and 
strike a balance with the comings and goings of larger donors. 

The recommended process is not a formula to be rigidly adhered to. It is a suggested approach that can be adapted to 
fit the needs of any nonprofit and the peculiarities of each situation. Fundraising is an art as well as a science. You 
must bring your own creativity to it and remain flexible. 

Gathering Background Information 

The first thing you will need to do in writing the master proposal is to gather the documentation for it. You will 
require background documentation in three areas: concept, program, and finance. 

If all of this information is not readily available to you, determine who will help you gather each type of information. 
If you are part of a small nonprofit with no staff, a knowledgeable board member will be the logical choice. If you 
are in a larger agency, there should be program and financial support staff who can help you. Once you know with 
whom to talk, identify the questions to ask. This data-gathering process makes the actual writing much easier. And 
by focusing again on mission and available resources, it also helps key people within your agency seriously consider 
the project’s value. 

Concept 

It is important that you have a good sense of how the project fits into the philosophy and mission of your agency. 
The need that the proposal is addressing must also be documented. These concepts must be well articulated in the 
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Proposal Writing continued 

proposal. Funders want to know that a project reinforces the overall direction of an organization, and they may need 
to be convinced that the case for the project is compelling. You should collect background data on your organization 
and on the need to be addressed so that your arguments are well documented. 

Program 

Here is a checklist of the program information you require: 

■ The nature of the project and how it will be conducted; 

■ The timetable for the project; 

■ The anticipated outcomes and how best to evaluate the results; and 

■ Staffing needs, including deployment of existing staff 7 and new hires. 

Financials 

You will not be able to pin down all the expenses associated with the project until the program details and timing 
have been worked out. Thus, the main financial data gathering takes place after the narrative part of the master 
proposal has been written. However, at this stage you do need to sketch out the broad outlines of the budget to be 
sure that the costs are in reasonable proportion to the outcomes you anticipate. If it appears that the costs will be 
prohibitive, even with a foundation grant, you should then scale back your plans or adjust them to remove the least 
cost-effective expenditures. 



Components of a Proposal 



Executive Summary 


An umbrella statement of your case and summary 
of the entire proposal. 


1 page 


Statement of Need 


Why this project is necessary. 


2 pages 


Project Description 


Nuts and bolts of how the project 
will be implemented. 


3 pages 


Budget 


Financial description of the project 
plus explanatory notes. 


1 page 


Organization Information 


History and governing structure of the nonprofit; 
its primary activities, audience and services. 


1 page 


Conclusion 


Summary of the proposals main points. 


2 paragraph; 
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Proposal Writing continued 
The Executive Summary 

This first page of the proposal is the most important section of the entire document. Here you will provide the 
reader with a snapshot of what is to follow. Specifically, it summarizes all of the key information and is a sales 
document designed to convince the reader that this project should be considered for support. Be certain to include 
the following: 

Problem — A brief statement of the problem or need your agency has recognized and is prepared to address (one 
or two paragraphs). 

Solution — A short description of the project, including what will take place and how many people will benefit 
from the program, how and where it will operate, for how long, and who will staff it (one or two paragraphs). 

Funding requirements — An explanation of the amount of grant money required for the project and what your 
plans are for funding it in the future (one paragraph). 

Organization and its expertise — A brief statement of the name, history, purpose, and activities of your agency, 
emphasizing its capacity to carry out this proposal (one paragraph). 

The Statement of Need 

If the funder reads beyond the executive summary, you have successfully piqued his or her interest. Your next task is 
to build on this initial interest in your project by enabling the funder to understand the problem that the project 
will remedy. 

The statement of need will enable the reader to learn more about the issues. It presents the facts and evidence that 
support the need for the project and establishes that your nonprofit understands the problems and therefore can 
reasonably address them. The information used to support the case can come from authorities in the field, as well as 
from your agency’s own experience. 

You want the need section to be succinct, yet persuasive. Like a good debater, you must assemble all the arguments. 
Then present them in a logical sequence that will readily convince the reader of their importance. As you marshal 
your arguments, consider the following six points. 

1. Decide which facts or statistics best support the project. 

Be sure the data you present are accurate. There are few things more embarrassing than to have the funder tell 
you that your information is out of date or incorrect. Information that is too generic or broad will not help you 
develop a winning argument for your project. Information that does not relate to your organization or the 
project you are presenting will cause the funder to question the entire proposal. There also should be a balance 
between the information presented and the scale of the program. 
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Proposal Writing continued 

2. Give the reader hope. 

The picture you paint should not be so grim that the solution appears hopeless. The funder will wonder if this 
investment in a grant would be worth it. Heres an example of a solid statement of need: Impaired driving kills, 
but statistics prove that increased enforcement and education reduces the likelihood of death. Hence, a program 
to encourage prevention of impaired driving will reduce the risk of death. Avoid overstatement and overly 
emotional appeals. 

3. Decide if you want to put your project forward as a model. 

This could expand the base of potential funders, but serving as a model works only for certain types of projects. 
Don’t try to make this argument if it doesn’t really fit. Funders may well expect your agency to follow through 
with a replication plan if you present your project as a model. If the decision about a model is affirmative, you 
should document how the problem you are addressing occurs in other communities. Be sure to explain how your 
solution could be a solution for others as well. 

4. Determine whether it is reasonable to portray the need as acute. 

You are asking the funder to pay more attention to your proposal because either the problem you address is worse 
than others or the solution you propose makes more sense than others. Here is an example of a balanced but 
weighty statement: “Drug abuse is a national problem. Each day, children all over the country die from drug 
overdose. In the South Bronx the problem is worse. More children die here than any place else. It is an epidemic. 
Hence, our drug prevention program is needed more in the South Bronx than in any other part of the city.” 

5. Decide whether you can demonstrate that your program addresses the need differently or better than other 
projects that preceded it. 

It is often difficult to describe the need for your project without being critical of the competition. But you must 
be careful not to do so. Being critical of other non-profits will not be well received by the funder. It may cause the 
funder to look more carefully at your own project to see why you felt you had to build your case by demeaning 
others. The funder may have invested in these other projects or may begin to consider them, now that you have 
brought them to their attention. 

If possible, you should make it clear that you are cognizant of, and on good terms with, others doing work in 
your field. Keep in mind that today’s funders are very interested in collaboration. They may even ask why you are 
not collaborating with those you view as key competitors. So at the least you need to describe how your work 
complements, but does not duplicate, the work of others. 

6. Avoid circular reasoning. 

In circular reasoning, you present the absence of your solution as the actual problem. Then your solution is 
offered as the way to solve the problem. For example, the circular reasoning for promoting alcohol- and drug- free 
activities for youth might go like this: “One of the reasons youth drink is because they cite a lack of things to do. 
Sponsoring alcohol- and drug-free dances, parties or films would help to solve that problem.” A more persuasive 
case would refer to statements from young people who are committed to help with the planning of the activities. 
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Proposal Writing continued 



The statement might also refer to any survey data that cites a lack of recreation or entertainment options as a 
reason why youth drink alcohol. 

The statement of need does not have to be long and involved. Short, concise information captures the reader’s 
attention. 

The Project Description 

This section of your proposal should have four subsections: objectives, methods, staffing/administration, and 
evaluation. Together, objectives and methods dictate staffing and administrative requirements. They then become the 
focus of the evaluation to assess the results of the project. Taken together, the four subsections present an interlocking 
picture of the total project. 

Objectives 

Objectives are the measurable outcomes of the program. They define your methods. Your objectives must be 
tangible, specific, concrete, measurable, and achievable in a specified time period. Grantseekers often confuse 
objectives with goals, which are conceptual and more abstract. For the purpose of illustration, here is the goal of a 
project with a subsidiary objective: 

Goal: Our after-school program will help children read better. 

Objective: Our after-school remedial education program will assist fifty children in improving their reading scores 
by one grade level as demonstrated on standardized reading tests administered after participating in the program 
for six months. 

The goal in this case is abstract: improving reading, while the objective is much more specific. It is achievable in the 
short term (six months) and measurable (improving fifty childrens reading scores by one grade level). With 
competition for dollars so great, well-articulated objectives are increasingly critical to a proposal’s success. 

Using a different example, there are at least four types of objectives: 

1 . Behavioral — A human action is anticipated. 

Example: Fifty of the seventy children participating will learn to swim. 

2. Performance — A specific time frame within which a behavior will occur, at an expected proficiency level, is 
expected. 

Example : Fifty of the seventy children will learn to swim within six months and will pass a basic swimming 
proficiency test administered by a Red Cross-certified lifeguard. 

3. Process — The manner in which something occurs is an end in itself. 

Example: We will document the teaching methods utilized, identifying those with the greatest success. 

4. Product — A tangible item results. 

Example: A manual will be created to be used in teaching swimming to this age and proficiency group in the 
future. 
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Proposal Writing continued 

In any given proposal, you will find yourself setting forth one or more of these types of objectives, depending on the 
nature of your project. Be certain to present the objectives very clearly. Make sure that they do not become lost in 
verbage and that they stand out on the page. You might, for example, use numbers, bullets, or indentations to denote 
the objectives in the text. Above all, be realistic in setting objectives. Don’t promise what you cant deliver. 

Remember, the funder will want to be told in the final report that the project actually accomplished these objectives. 

Methods 

By means of the objectives, you have explained to the funder what will be achieved by the project. The methods 
section describes the specific activities that will take place to achieve the objectives. It might be helpful to divide our 
discussion of methods into the following: how, when, and why. 

■ How: This is the detailed description of what will occur from the time the project begins until it is completed. 
Your methods should match the previously stated objectives. 

■ When:T\vt methods section should present the order and timing for the tasks. It might make sense to provide a 
timetable so that the reader does not have to map out the sequencing on his own. The timetable tells the reader 
“when” and provides another summary of the project that supports the rest of the methods section. 

■ Why: You may need to defend your chosen methods, especially if they are new or unorthodox. Why will the 
planned work lead to the outcomes you anticipate? You can answer this question in a number of ways, including 
using expert testimony and examples of other projects that work. 

The methods section enables the reader to visualize the implementation of the project. It should convince the reader 
that your agency knows what it is doing, thereby establishing its credibility. 

Staffing/Administration 

In describing the methods, you will have mentioned staffing for the project. You now need to devote a few sentences 
to discussing the number of staff, their qualifications, and specific assignments. Details about individual staff 
members involved in the project can be included either as part of this section or in the appendix, depending on the 
length and importance of this information. 

“Staffing” may refer to volunteers or to consultants, as well as to paid staff. Most proposal writers do not develop 
staffing sections for projects that are primarily volunteer run. Describing tasks that volunteers will undertake, 
however, can be most helpful to the proposal reader. Such information underscores the value added by the volunteers 
as well as the cost-effectiveness of the project. 

For a project with paid staff, be certain to describe which staff will work full time and which will work part time on 
the project. Identify staff already employed by your nonprofit and those to be recruited specifically for the project. 
How will you free up the time of an already fully deployed individual? 

Salary and project costs are affected by the qualifications of the staff. Delineate the practical experience you require 
for key staff, as well as level of expertise and educational background. If an individual has already been selected to 
direct the program, summarize his or her credentials and include a brief biographical sketch in the appendix. A 
strong project director can help influence a grant decision. 
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Proposal Writing continued 



Describe for the reader your plans for administering the project. This is especially important in a large operation, if 
more than one agency is collaborating on the project, or if you are using a fiscal agent. It needs to be crystal clear 
who is responsible for financial management, project outcomes, and reporting. 

Evaluation 

An evaluation plan should not be left: for consideration as your project is winding down; instead, it should be built 
into the project. Including an evaluation plan in your proposal indicates that you take your objectives seriously and 
want to know how well you have achieved them. Evaluation is also a sound management tool. Like strategic 
planning, it helps a nonprofit refine and improve its program. An evaluation can often be the best means for others 
to learn from your experience. 

There are two types of formal evaluation. One measures the product; the other analyzes the process. Either or both 
might be appropriate to your project. The approach you choose will depend on the nature of the project and its 
objectives. For either type, you will need to describe the manner in which evaluation information will be collected 
and how the data will be analyzed. You should present your plan for how the evaluation and its results will be 
reported and the audience to which it will be directed. For example, it might be used internally or be shared with the 
funder, or it might deserve a wider audience. Your funder might even have an opinion about the scope of this 
dissemination 

The Budget 

The budget for your proposal may be as simple as a one-page statement of projected expenses. Or your proposal may 
require a more complex presentation, perhaps including a page on projected support and revenue and notes 
explaining various items of expense or of revenue. 

Expense Budget 

As you prepare to assemble the budget, go back through the proposal narrative and make a list of all personnel and 
non-personnel items related to the operation of the project. Be sure that you list not only new costs that will be 
incurred if the project is funded but also any ongoing expenses for items that will be allocated to the project. Then 
get the relevant costs from the person in your agency who is responsible for keeping the books. You may need to 
estimate the proportions of your agency’s ongoing expenses that should be charged to the project and any new costs, 
such as salaries for project personnel not yet hired. Put the costs you have identified next to each item on your list. 

Your list of budget items and the calculations you have done to arrive at a dollar figure for each item should be 
summarized on worksheets. You should keep these to remind yourself how the numbers were developed. These 
worksheets can be useful as you continue to develop the proposal and discuss it with funders; they are also a valuable 
tool for monitoring the project once it is under way and for reporting after completion of the grant. A portion of a 
worksheet for a year-long project might look like the following: 
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Proposal Writing continued 



Item 

Executive director 

Project director 

Tutors 

Office space 
Overhead 



Description 

Supervision 

Full time 

12 working 10 hours per 
week for three months 

Requires 25% of current space 

20% of project cost 



Cost 

10% of salary = $10,000 
25% benefits = $ 2,500 

11 months at $35,000 = $32,083 
25% benefits = $ 8,025 

12 x 10 x 13 x $ 4.50 = $ 7,020 
25% x $20,000 = $ 5,000 

20% x $64,628 = $12,926 



With your worksheets in hand, you are ready to prepare the expense budget. For most projects, costs should be 
grouped into subcategories, selected to reflect the critical areas of expense. All significant costs should be broken out 
within the subcategories, but small ones can be combined on one line. You might divide your expense budget into 
personnel and non-personnel costs; your personnel subcategories might include salaries, benefits, and consultants. 

Subcategories under non-personnel costs might include travel, equipment, and printing, for example, with a dollar 
figure attached to each line. 

Budget Narrative 



A narrative portion of the budget is used to explain any unusual line items in the budget and is not always needed. If 
costs are straightforward and the numbers tell the story clearly, explanations are redundant. If you decide a budget 
narrative is needed, you can structure it in one of two ways. You can create “Notes to the Budget,” with footnote- 
style numbers on the line items in the budget keyed to numbered explanations. If really extensive or more general 
explanation is required, you can structure the budget narrative as just that — straight text. Remember though, the 
basic narrative about the project and your organization belong elsewhere in the proposal, not in the budget narrative. 

Organizational Information and Conclusion 

Organizational Information 

Normally a resume of your nonprofit organization should come at the end of your proposal. Your natural inclination 
may be to put this information up front in the document. But it is usually better to sell the need for your project 
and then your agency’s ability to carry it out. 

It is not necessary to overwhelm the reader with facts about your organization. This information can be conveyed 
easily by attaching a brochure or other prepared statement. In two pages or less, tell the reader when your nonprofit 
came into existence; state its mission, being certain to demonstrate how the subject of the proposal fits within or 
extends that mission; and describe the organization’s structure, programs, and special expertise. 
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Proposal Writing continued 



Discuss the size of the board, how board members are recruited, and their level of participation. Give the reader a 
feel for the makeup of the board. (You should include the full board list in an appendix.) If your agency is composed 
of volunteers or has an active volunteer group, describe the function that the volunteers fill. Provide details on the 
staff, including the numbers of full and part-time staff, and their levels of expertise. 

Describe the kinds of activities in which your staff engage. Explain briefly the assistance you provide. Describe the 
audience you serve, any special or unusual needs they face, and why they rely on your agency. Cite the number of 
people who are reached through your programs. Tying all of the information about your nonprofit together, cite 
your agency’s expertise, especially as it relates to the subject of your proposal. 

Conclusion 

Every proposal should have a concluding paragraph or two. This is a good place to call attention to the future, after 
the grant is completed. If appropriate, you should outline some of the follow-up activities that might be undertaken 
to begin to prepare your funders for your next request. Alternatively, you should state how the project might carry on 
without further grant support. 

This section is also the place to make a final appeal for your project. Briefly reiterate what your nonprofit wants to 
do and why it is important. Underscore why your agency needs funding to accomplish it. Don’t be afraid at this 
stage to use a bit of emotion to solidify your case 

What Happens Next ? 

Submitting your proposal is nowhere near the end of your involvement in the grantmaking process. Grant review 
procedures vary widely, and the decision-making process can take anywhere from a few weeks to six months. During 
the review process, the funder may ask for additional information either directly from you or from outside 
consultants or professional references. Invariably, this is a difficult time for the grantseeker. You need to be patient 
but persistent. Some grantmakers outline their review procedures in annual reports or application guidelines. If you 
are unclear about the process, don’t hesitate to ask. 

If your hard work results in a grant, take a few moments to acknowledge the funders support with a letter of thanks. 
You also need to find out whether the funder has specific forms, procedures, and deadlines for reporting the progress 
of your project. Clarifying your responsibilities as a grantee at the outset, particularly with respect to financial 
reporting, will prevent misunderstandings and more serious problems later. 

Nor is rejection necessarily the end of the process. If you’re unsure why your proposal was rejected, ask. Did the 
funder need additional information? Would they be interested in considering the proposal at a future date? Now 
might also be the time to begin cultivation of a prospective funder. Put them on your mailing list so that they can 
become further acquainted with your organization. Remember, there’s always next year. 
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Proposal Writing continued 

This short course in proposal writing was excerpted from The Foundation Centers Centers Guide to Proposal Writing 
(New York: The Foundation Center. \ 1993), by Jane C. Geever and Patricia McNeill, fundraising consultants with 
extensive experience in the field. The Foundation Centers Guide to Proposal Writing and other resources on the subject a 
available for free use in Foundation Center libraries and Cooperating Collections. 

Additional Readings 

Burns, Michael E. Proposal Writer s Guide. New Haven, CT: Development & Technical Assistance Center. 

Coley, Soraya M., and Cynthia Scheinberg. Proposal Writing. Newburg Park, CA: Sage Publications. 

Gooch, Judith Mirick. Writing Winning Proposals. Washington, D.C.: Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education. 

Hall, Mary. Getting Funded: A Complete Guide to Proposal Writing. 3rd ed. Portland, OR: Continuing Education 
Publications. 

Kiritz, Norton J. Program Planning and Proposal Writing. Expanded version. Los Angeles, CA: The Grantsmanship 
Center. 



Copyright ©, The Foundation Center. All rights reserved. Permission to use, copy, andJor distribute this document in whole or in part for non- 
commercial purposes without fee is hereby granted provided that this notice and appropriate credit to the Foundation Center is included in all copies. 
Commercial use of this document requires prior written consent from The Foundation Center (http://fdncenter.org). 
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PROPOSAL CHKKLI5T 



ITEM 


YES/NO 


1 . Executive summary 




2. Statement of need - why the project is necessary 




3. Project description 




a. Goals and objectives 




4. Budget 




a. Financial description 




b. Explanatory notes 




5. Organizational information 




a. History 




b. Governing structure 




c. Primary activities 




d. Audience 




e. Services 




6. Conclusion — summary of main points. 




7. Proposal review 




a. Reviewed for content 




b. Reviewed for grammatical or spelling errors 




8. Cover letter attached and all signatures obtained 




9. Letters of support attached (if required) 
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By Norton J. Kiritz 

This form, designed for use in Grantsmanship Center Training Programs, can assist the proposal writer, in the preparation and improvement of 
a complete proposal. It is also an aid to the proposal evaluator in assessing the merit of a grant application. The article was originally published 
in The Grantsmanship Center News, a bimonthly publication of The Grantsmanship Center. 

YES/NO answers indicate whether or not an item is included. The numerical rating (1 is poorest, 5 is best) is for use where applicable. 



Proposal Components and Necessary Items 



Summary: Clearly and concisely summarizes the request 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1 . Appears at the beginning of the proposal 








2. Identifies the grant applicant 








3. Includes at least sentence on credibility 








4. Includes at least one sentence on the problem 








5. Includes at least one sentence on objectives 








6. Includes at least one sentence on methods 








7. Includes total cost, funds already obtained and amount requested 








8. Is brief 








9. Is clear 








10. Is interesting 








Comments on Summary: 








Introduction: Describes the applicant agency and its qualifications 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1 . Clearly establishes who is applying for funds 








2. Describes applicants agency purposes and goals 








3. Describes applicants programs and activities 








4. Describes applicants clients or constituents 








5. Provides evidence of the applicants accomplishments 








6. Offers statistics in support of accomplishments 








7. Offers quotes/endorsements in support of accomplishments 








8. Supports qualifications in area of activity in which funds are sought 
(e.g., research, training) 








9. Leads logically to the problem statement 








10. Is as brief as possible 








1 1 . Is interesting 








12. Is free of jargon 








Comments on Introduction: 
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Proposal Checklist and Evaluation Form continued 



Problem Statement or Needs Assessment 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1 . Relates to purposes and goals of the applicant agency 








2. Is of reasonable dimensions — not trying to solve all problems 








3. Is supported by statistical evidence 








4. Is supported by statements from authorities 








5. Is stated in terms of clients’ needs and problems — not the applicant’s 








6. Is developed with input from clients and beneficiaries 








7. Makes no unsupported assumptions 








8. Is free of jargon 








9. Is interesting to read 








10. Is as brief as possible 








1 1 . Makes a compelling case 








Comments on Problem Statement or Needs Assessment: 








Program Objectives: Describes the outcomes in measurable terms 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1. At least one objective for each problem or need committed 
to in the problem statement 








2. Objectives are outcomes 








3. Describes the population that will benefit 








4. States the time by which objectives will be accomplished 








5. Objectives are measurable 








Comments on Program Objectives: 








Methods: Describes the activities to be conducted to achieve the 
desired objectives 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1 . Flows naturally from problems and objectives 








2. Clearly describes program activities 








3. States reasons for the selection of activities 








4. Describes sequence of activities 








5. Describes staffing of program 








6. Describes clients and client selection 








7. Presents a reasonable scope of activities that can be 

conducted within the time and resources of the program 








Comments on Methods: 
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Proposal Checklist and Evaluation Form continued 



Evaluation: Presents a plan for determining the degree to which 
objectives are met 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1. Presents a plan for evaluating accomplishment of objectives 








2. Presents a plan for evaluating and modifying methods of the program 








3. Tells who will be doing the evaluation and how they were chosen 








4. Clearly states criteria of success 








5. Describes how data will be gathered 








6. Explains any test instruments or questionnaires to be used 








7. Describes the process of data analysis 








8. Describes any evaluation reports to be produced 








Comments on Evaluation: 








Future Funding: Describes a plan for continuation beyond the 
grant and/or the availability of other resources 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1 . Presents a specific plan to obtain future funding if program 
is continued 








2. Describes how other funds will be obtained, if necessary 








3. Has minimal reliance on future grant support 








4. Is accompanied by letters of commitment, if necessary 








Comments on Future Funding: 








Budget: Clearly delineates costs to be met by the funding source 
and those provided by other parties 


YES 


NO 


1 to 5 


1. Tells the same story as the proposal narrative 








2. Is detailed in all aspects 








3. Project costs that will be incurred at the time of the program 








4 Contains no unexplained amounts for miscellaneous or contingency 








5. Includes all items asked of the funding source 








6. Includes all items paid for by other sources 








7. Includes all volunteers 








8. Details fringe benefits, separate from salaries 








9. Includes all consultants 








10. Separately details all non-personnel costs 








1 1. Includes indirect costs where appropriate 








12. Is sufficient to perform the tasks described in the narrative 








Comments on Budget: 
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1. Does any organization in my community currently receive funding from fines? 

If yes, what is the organization 

What is the amount of the fine 

No organization currently receives funding from fines 

2. Does any organization in my community currently receive funding from fees? 

If yes, what is the organization 

What is the fee 

No organization currently receives funding from fees 

3. Does any organization in my community currently receive funding from assessments/dedicated taxes or surcharges? 

If yes, what is the organization 

What is the amount 

No organization currently receives funding from these sources 

4. Does state law provide for earmarked funding, and if so, where does the money go? 



Places To Research 

Contact law enforcement agencies, courts, state highway safety agency, state health department, non-profit 
organizations. 

Source: Financial Self-Sufficiency Study and Guide lines. Volume 1, U.S. Department of Transportation, 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. DOT HS #808 240, 1995 
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PILOT PROJECTS 

Cities, counties and neighborhoods across America are confronting the problem of underage drinking and its 
consequences. As the professional organization representing the chief highway safety officers from each state, the 
District of Columbia and the U.S. territories, the National Association of Governors' Highway Safety Representatives 
(NAGHSR) is committed to helping reduce illegal underage alcohol consumption and curb the terrible toll underage 
drinking takes on our society. 

Underage Drinking Pilot Project 

In March 1995, NAGHSR launched a pilot project on underage drinking funded by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA). The pilot assisted five communities in developing and implementing 
comprehensive underage drinking prevention programs based on a model initiated in the Washington, D.C. area in 
1992 at the direction of the U.S. Congress. 

The five NAGHSR pilot sites included Chesterfield County, VA; Travis County (Austin), TX; Omaha, NE; Detroit, 
MI and Salt Lake City, UT. In the first year, the project focused on developing broad-based community coalitions 
and helping those coalitions undertake an extensive needs assessment regarding the nature, extent and consequences 
of underage drinking in their communities. 

Based on the information obtained during the needs assessment process, each site developed a comprehensive 
strategic plan that was implemented in subsequent years. The strategic plans included goals and objectives that were 
directly related to specific problems identified in the needs assessment. The objectives were specific and measurable 
so that progress could be tracked over time. 

Each of the communities demonstrated success and four of the five programs continue to operate. The Travis 
County Underage Drinking Prevention Project in Austin, TX was nominated for a national award by the states 
highway safety office and the Safe and Sober Youth Project in Chesterfield County, VA continues to expand its 
operations and activities to other counties. Project Extra Mile in Omaha, NE and Save Our Youth in Salt Lake City, 
UT are actively involved in underage drinking efforts funded through the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP). Project Extra Mile has received extensive media coverage and was the recipient of a 1999 
Award from the National Commission Against Drunk Driving. The programs have succeeded in building awareness 
of the problem in their communities, mobilizing key members of the community to take action and changing 
policies, procedures and laws that directly relate to underage drinking. 

Rapid Response Team 

To build on the success of the demonstration projects, NAGHSR and NHTSA decided in March 1998 to pilot test 
another approach to providing technical assistance to communities working to prevent underage drinking. The 
revised concept involved intense, short-term assistance to communities provided by a team of nationally recognized 
experts. State highway safety offices were invited to nominate communities to receive the technical assistance and 
NAGHSR and NHTSA chose six sites in various states. The “on-site” intensive technical assistance was christened 
the “Rapid Response Team.” The team provided technical assistance for coalitions, which already existed, but were 
having difficulty designing and implementing underage drinking prevention programs. Assistance by the Rapid 
Response Team gave each site a “jump start” in developing or strengthening comprehensive, needs-based underage 
drinking prevention programs. 
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Pilot Projects continued 

The six communities selected to participate in the pilot, which was conducted from March 1998 to September 30, 
1999, included Rio Arriba County, NM; Tippecanoe County, IN; Oswego County, NY; Hermantown, MN; Lenoir 
County, NC, and Prince Georges County, MD. Each of the six communities received the following: 

■ Assistance in completing a self-assessment to determine the nature and extent of the underage drinking problem 
in their community. 

■ A three-day site visit by the team of nationally recognized experts, who worked with local advocates and officials 
to guide them in developing a comprehensive program. Members of the team included experts in: 

■ Coalition building, needs assessments and strategic planning 

■ Enforcement and adjudication 

■ Community development 

■ Youth programs and school-based prevention 

■ Public policy 

■ Media relations 

■ Additional technical assistance for three months from the team by phone, fax and e-mail. 

NAGHSR also led the first phase of technical assistance for the Department of Justices Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) nationwide program, Enforcing Underage Drinking Laws. In this effort, the 
NAGHSR team reviewed the underage drinking prevention plans for all 30 states and the District of Columbia and 
provided training for forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. The NAGHSR Community How To Guides on 
Underage Drinking Prevention contain information gleaned from the experience of the Washington, D.C., area model 
(the Washington Regional AJcohol Program and Drawing the Line on Underage Alcohol Use), the eleven sites in the 
two NAGHSR pilot projects, and the OJJDP technical assistance. 
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Pilot Projects continued 



The pilot of the rapid response initiative involved the following individuals: Juan Roybal of the DWI Prevention 
Council in Rio Arriba County, New Mexico; Sally Mclntire and Debbie Lowe of the Coalition for a Drug-Free 
Tippecanoe County in Layfayette, IN; Jane Murphy, Karen Hoffman and Barbara Canale of Take Charge Coalition 
in Oswego, New York; Barbara LaRoque of the Lenoir County Initiative to Reduce Underage Drinking, Kinston, 
North Carolina; Chris Olafson and Dave Thompson of the Learners At Risk Committee in Hermantown, 
Minnesota, and Dana Gigliotti of the Prince Georges Highway Safety Task Force in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. 

The success of the rapid response pilot was due to the involvement of the team of experts who provided valuable 
assistance and expertise. Individuals who participated as part of the Rapid Response Team included Marie Bishop, 
former Governor’s Highway Safety Representative in Idaho; Jim Copple, National Crime Prevention Council; 
Johnnetta Davis, Pacific Institute for Research and Evaluation; Captain Tom Didone, Montgomery County, 
Maryland Police Department; Nancy Chase Garcia, Garcia Consulting (formerly with Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention); Andrew Hill, Higher Education Center for Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention; Officer William 
Morrison, Montgomery County, Maryland Police Department; Pat Nechodom, University of Utah; Nancy Rea, 
Drawing the Line on Underage Alcohol Use, Montgomery County, Maryland; Judy Robinson, Higher Education 
Center for Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention; Mary Ann Solberg, Troy Community Coalition; Ed Virant, Omaha 
Public Schools, and Lt. Dick Yost, Phoenix, Arizona Police Department. 

Thanks also goes to the many individuals, coalitions and organizations whose ongoing dedication to reducing 
underage drinking provided an opportunity to test the validity of NAGHSR’s comprehensive approach. Their ideas, 
enthusiasm and commitment demonstrate there is a willingness across this nation to tackle the problem of underage 
drinking. 
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REJOURCEJ CITED in HOllJ TO GUIDE 

Community Traffic Safety Program 
(CTSP) Huntington, WV 

Governor's Highway Safety Representative 
Criminal Justice & Highway Safety Office 
1204 Kanawha Boulevard, East 
Charleston, WV 25301 
304-558-8814 

Network of Employers for Traffic 
Safety 

1900 L Street, NW, Suite 705 

Washington, DC 20036 

202-452-6005 

Fax: 202-223-7012 

E-mail: nets@trafficsafety.org 

Web site: http://www.trafficsafety.org 

New York Stop DWI Program 

Governor's Highway Safety Representative 

Department of Motor Vehicles 

Swan Street Building 

Empire State Plaza 

Albany, NY 12228 

518-474-0841 

Safe and Sober Youth Coalition 

Executive Director 

Children at Risk Today 

14005 Steeplestone Drive, Suite A 

Midlothian, VA 23113 

804-378-7752 

Fax: 804-378-7752 



Traffic Safety Education and 
Enforcement Fund (TSEEF), 

New Mexico 

Governor’s Highway Safety Representative 
Highway &C Transportation Dept. 

P.O. Box 1149 
1120 Cerillos Road 
Sante Fe, NM 87504-1149 
505-827-5110 

Travis County Underage Drinking 
Prevention Project 

Director 

P.O. Box 1748 

Austin, TX 78767 

512-473-4229 

Fax: 512-473-9316 

E-mail: gloria. souhami@co.travis.tx.us 

Virginia f s Community Traffic Safety 
Program (CTSP) 

Governor's Highway Safety Representative 

Department of Motor Vehicles 

P.O. Box 27412 

2300 West Broad Street 

Richmond, VA 23269 

804-367-6602 

Washington Regional Alcohol Program 
(WRAP) 8 8 

Kurt Erickson, Executive Director 

8027 Leesburg Pike, Suite 314 

Vienna, VA 22182 

703-893-0461 

Fax: 703-893-0465 

Web site: http://www.wrap.org 
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Internal Revenue Service 

1 1 1 1 Constitution Avenue, NW 
CP:E:EO, Room 6411 
Washington, DC 20224 
202-622-8100 
Fax: 202-622-5088 
Web site: http:llwww.irs.gov 

U.S. Department of Education 

OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Safe and Drug Free Schools 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW 

Washington, DC 20202 

800-USA-LEARN 

Fax: 202-401-0689 

Web site: http://www.ed.gov/offices/ 

OESE/SDFS 

U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 

CENTER FOR SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

PREVENTION 

5600 Fishers Lane, Rockwall II 

Rockville, MD 20857 

301-443-0365 

Web site: http://www.samhsa.gov/csap 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
Parklawn Building 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 
301-443-3593 
Fax: 301-443-0507. 

Web site: http://www.ihs.gov 



MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
BUREAU 

Office of State and Community Health 

Room 1 8-3 1 , Parklawn Building 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, MD 20857 

301-443-2204 

Fax: 301-443-9354 

E-mail: BlockGrantGuidance@hrsa.gov 
Web site: http://www.mchdata.net 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR INJURY 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
Mailstop K65 

4770 Buford Highway, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30341-3724 
770-488-1506 
Fax: 770-488-1667 

Web site: http://www.cdc.gov/ncipc 

U.S. Department of Justice 

OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 

DELINQUENCY PREVENTION (OJJDP) 

810 7th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20531 

202-307-5911 

Fax: 202-307-2093 

Web site: http://www.ojjdp.ncjrs.org 

BUREAU OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE 

810 7th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20531 

202-307-5911 

Fax: 202-307-2093 

Web site: http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov 
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U.S. Department of Transportation 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 

SAFETY ADMINISTRATION 

400 7th Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20590 

202-366-9588 

Fax: 202-366-2766 

Web site: http://www.nhtsa.dot.gov 

FINANCIAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
STUDY & GUIDELINES 
DOT HS# 808 240, 1995 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) 

400 7th Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20590 
202-366-6616 or 202-366-9588 
Web site: http://www.nhtsa.dot.gov 

SAFE COMMUNITIES SERVICE 
CENTER 

do NHTSA Region VI 
819 Taylor Street, Room 8A38 
Fort Worth, TX 76102 
Phone: 817-978-3653 
Fax: 817-978-8339 

E-mail: Safe.Communities@nhtsa.dot.gov 
Web site: http://www.nhtsa.dot.gov/ 
safe communities 

Federal Government Agencies 

Web site: http://www.lib.lsu.edu/gov/fedgov.htm 

Includes a list of and links to all agencies 
and their administrations in the federal 
government. 




Fedix 

555 Quince Orchard Road, Suite 360 

Gaithersburg, MD 20878 

301-975-0103 

Fax: 301-975-0109 

Web site: http://www.fie.com 

The Federal Information Exchange, a 
collaborative effort run by several federal 
agencies, sends out free electronic messages 
to let people know about grants that are 
available from federal research and education 
programs. 

GPO Access 

202-512-1530 or 888-293-6498 

Fax: 202-512-1262 

Web site: http://www.gpo.gov 

This site provides links to government data 
bases, some of which include information on 
government grants. It links to the Federal 
Register, which contains a searchable list of 
federal grants that links to detailed 
guidelines. 

GrantsNet 

Department of Health and Human Services 

200 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

202-619-0257 

877-696-6775 

Web site: http://www.dhhs.gov 
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Guide to Federal Funding for 
Governments and Nonprofits 

Cost: $339.95, plus $14.95 for postage and 
handling 

Edwards, Bodell and Lin, Editors 
ISBN 0933544715 (listed at Barnes and 
Noble) 

Web site: http://www.bn.com. 

This book contains information on 387 
federal programs which provide grants to 
state and local government agencies and 
private non-profit organizations. Purchasers 
receive the two-volume guide, a twice- 
monthly calendar of federal grant deadlines, 
and periodic updates on changes in grants 
programs. 

GRART infORITlflTIOn-PRIVtlTE SECTOR 

The Chronicle of Philanthropy 

1255 Twenty-Third Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
1-800-728-2819 

Web site: http://www.philanthropy.com 

The Chronicle of Philanthropy is the 
newspaper of the non-profit world. 
Published every other week, it is the No. 1 
news source for charity leaders, fund raisers, 
grant makers, and other people involved in 
the philanthropic enterprise. In print, The 
Chronicle is published biweekly except the 
first last two weeks in June and the last two 
weeks in December (a total of 24 issues a 
year). A subscription includes full access to 
the Web site and news updates by e-mail at 
no extra charge. The Web site offers the 
complete contents of the new issue, an 



archive of articles from the past two years, 
and more than four years' worth of grant 
listings — all fully searchable. The Chronicle 
Guide to Grants is an electronic data base of 
all corporate and foundation grants listed in 
The Chronicle of Philanthropy since 1995. 
Subscriptions are available for periods of one 
week to one year. There is a significant 
discount if the organization is a subscriber to 
The Chronicle of Philanthropy. 

Foundation Center 

79 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003-3076 

212-620-4230 

Web site: http://www.fdncenter.org 
Washington, D.C. 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 938 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202-331-1400 

Atlanta 

50 Hurt Plaza, Suite 150 
Atlanta, GA 30303-2914 
404-880-0095 

Cleveland 

1422 Euclid Avenue, Suite 1356 
Cleveland, OH 44115-2001 
216-861-1933 

San Francisco 

312 Sutter Street, Suite 606 
San Francisco, CA 94108-4314 
415-397-0902 

The Foundation Center is an independent 
nonprofit information clearinghouse estab- 
lished to foster public understanding of the 
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foundation field by collecting, organizing, 
analyzing, and disseminating information on 
foundations, corporate giving, and related 
subjects. The Center provides grant seekers, 
grant makers, researchers, journalists and the 
general public with easy access to a range of 
valuable resources, including the following: 

■ Five libraries with national collections in 
New York City and at its field office in 
Washington, D.C., and regional 
collections in Atlanta, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco. Reference materials include the 
following: 

■ Foundation annual reports 

■ Directories, books, and periodicals on 
such topics as fundraising, board 
relations, corporate responsibility, 
foundation salaries, nonprofit 
management, and program planning. 

■ Foundation and nonprofit literature 
online 

■ Free weekly orientations on the funding 
research process designed to give 
representatives of nonprofit organizations 
an overview of the foundation and 
corporate giving universe and to 
introduce them to the effective use of the 
Center's publications, resources, and 
services. Contact a library nearest you for 
more information. 

■ Cooperating Collections are located in 
public libraries, community foundation 
offices, and other nonprofit agencies in all 
50 states. Cooperating Collections offer a 
core collection of Center publications free 
to the public, and their staffs are trained 
to direct patrons to appropriate resource 
information. 
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■ Custom research and database searching 
from center staff. Services range from 
photocopying to telephone reference to 
database searching. Staff consult with 
customers to identify their needs and 
determine the most cost-effective and 
timely way of obtaining the information 
they require. 



Resources available for purchase from the 
Center include the following: 

■ The Foundation Center's Database on CD- 
ROM is a comprehensive, fully searchable 
fundraising database that covers close to 
50,000 U.S. foundations and corporate 
givers, includes over 200,000 associated 
grants, lists more than 200,000 trustees, 
officers, and donors, and provides direct 
links to nearly 900 grant maker Web sites. 



■ The Foundation Directory features current 
data on the nation's largest funders, those 
that hold assets of at least $2 million or 
distribute $200,000 or more in grants 
annually. The volume includes 
information on more than 10,000 major 
foundations, which hold combined assets 
of $304 billion and donate well over $14 
billion annually. Designed as a 
companion volume to the Directory, The 
Foundation Directory Part 2 covers more 
than 5,700 mid-sized foundations with 
assets between $ 1 million and $2 million 
or annual grant programs between 
$50,000 and $200,000. The Foundation 
Directory Supplement is issued six 
months after the Directory and the 
Directory Part 2 and provides useful 
updates to the information containedin 
those volumes. 
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■ The Foundation 1000 provides 
comprehensive, multi-page profiles of the 
1,000 largest foundations in the United 
States. Profiles include grantmaker 
addresses and contact names, reviews of 
program interests, purpose and giving 
limitations statements, application 
guidelines, and the names of key officials. 
Also included are in-depth analyses of 
grant programs, extensive lists of sample 
grants, and cross-referenced indexes. 

■ The Guide to U.S . Foundations, Their 
Trustees, Officers, and Donors has current 
information on every active private 
grantmaking foundation in the United 
States — more than 46,000 foundations 
in all. Arranged by state and local giving, 
the Guide to U.S. Foundations helps 
users identify both large and small 
foundations in their geographic area, 
while the comprehensive trustee, officer, 
and donor index offers information on 
the affiliations of board members, donors, 
and volunteers. 

■ The National Directory of Corporate 
Giving offers information on more than 
2,800 corporate philanthropic programs, 
including detailed portraits of over 1,900 
corporate foundations and 990 direct- 
giving programs. Grant maker entries 
include application information, the 
names of key personnel, types of support 
generally awarded, giving limitations, 
financial data, and purpose and activities 
statements. 





The Foundation Grants Index lists grants 
of $10,000 or more awarded by more 
than 1,000 of the largest independent, 
corporate, and community foundations in 
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the United States. Containing more than 
86,000 grant descriptions, the book is 
divided into 28 broad subject areas such 
as health, higher education, arts and 
culture, and the environment. Within 
each of these fields, grants are grouped by 
state. 

■ The Foundation Center's Guide to Proposal 
Writing offers a comprehensive look at 
the steps involved in preparing an 
effective funding request and gives advice 
on such subjects as proposal formats, 
budget preparation, and follow-up. It also 
includes advice from grant makers 
themselves on the do's and don'ts of 
proposal writing. 

■ The Foundation Center's Guide to Grant 
Seeking on the Web teaches you how to use 
the World Wide Web's diverse resources 
to further your funding research. Filled 
with tips, strategies, and sample Web 
sites, this illustrated, step-by-step guide 
will help you find a wealth of 
information, including: foundation and 
corporate giving Web sites, searchable 
databases for grant seeking, government 
resources, interactive services for grant 
seekers on the Web, and much more. 

■ Foundation Giving: A Yearbook of Facts 
and Figures on Private, Corporate and 
Community Foundations , a 
comprehensive overview of the latest 
trends in foundation grant making, docu- 
ments the growth of and changes in grant 
making from 1975 to the present. More 
than 100 charts and tables illustrate such 
topics as foundation grants by subject 
area, foundation assets and gifts received, 
and the geographic distribution of foun- 
dations and the grants they awarded. 
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Note : The cost of these publications range from 
$200-$300 for a years subscription. 
Organizations with small budgets may consider 
partnering with other organizations in the 
community to share the cost of these 
publications. 

Of special interest to organizations working 
to reduce underage drinking are the 
following: 

■ Grants for Alcohol and Drug Abuse. This 
book lists grants of $10,000 or more 
recently awarded to programs and 
organizations that deal with alcohol and 
drug abuse. Information is indexed by the 
type of program supported, the type of 
organization receiving the grant, and the 
geographic area in which the program is 
located. 

■ Grants for Children and Youth. This book 
lists grants of $10,000 or more recently 
awarded to programs and organizations 
that serve young people. Information is 
indexed by the type of program 
supported, the type of organization 
receiving the grant, and the geographic 
area in which the program is located. 

■ Grants for Health Programs for Children 
and Youth This book lists grants of 
$10,000 or more for health programs for 
young people. Information is indexed by 
the type of program supported, the type 
of organization receiving the grant, and 
the geographic area in which the program 
is located. 

■ National Guide to Funding in Substance 
Abuse. This book profiles more than 600 
foundations and corporate-giving 
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programs which make grants for projects 
to prevent alcohol or drug abuse or 
efforts to treat addicts. 

Note : The cost of these publications range from 
$75 to $100 for a years subscription. 

Fundsnet Services Online 

419 Inmaculada Street 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 00915-1234 
Web site: http://www.fundsnetservices.com 
E-mail: webmail@Fundsnet Services 

Fundsnet™ is a privately owned web site 
created in 1996 to assist nonprofit 
organizations, college and universities and 
grant writers find financial resources on the 
Internet. The membership section includes 
over 1,500 addresses to access information 
about grant writing, grant seeking, grant 
makers, and other grant related resources. 
The cost for membership is $44.95 per year. 

Grantsmanship Center 

1 125 W. Sixth Street, Fifth Floor 

P.O. Box 17220 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

213-482-9860 

Fax: 213-482-9863 

Web site: http://www.tgci.com 

TGCI was founded in 1972 to offer 
grantsmanship training and low-cost 
publications to nonprofit organizations and 
government agencies. TGCI conducts some 
200 workshops annually in grantsmanship, 
proposal writing and fundraising. The 
Center lists daily announcements of grants 
from the Federal Register and Commerce 
Business Daily as well as sections on arts 
foundations, community foundations, 
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corporate foundations, donors, associations 
of grant makers, international foundations, 
private grant makers, and charities. 

National Society of Fundraising 
Executives 

1101 King Street, Suite 700 

Alexandria, VA 22314-2967 

800-666-3863 

Fax: 703-684-0540 

Web site: http://www. nsfre. org 

The National Society of Fundraising 
Executives (NSFRE) is the professional 
association for individuals responsible for 
generating philanthropic support for a wide 
variety of not-for-profit, charitable 
organizations. Founded in 1960, NSFRE 
advances philanthropy through its more than 
20,000 members in 154 chapters throughout 
North America. In addition to certification 
and professional standards, NSFRE provides 
education programs and information about 
fundraising through their resource center. 
Their new web site includes a calendar of 
events, articles and a directory of fundraising 
consultants. 

Research Grant Guides, Inc. 

RO. Box 1214 

Loxahatchee, FL 33470 

561-795-6129 

Fax: 561-795-7794 

Web site: http://www.researchgrant.com 

Research Grant Guides publishes six 
directories in the following categories: 
Operating Grants, Building and Equipment 
Grants, Education Grants, Health Grants, 
Social Service Grants, Computer and High 
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Tech Grants, and Grants for Organizations 
Serving People with Disabilities. Each 
directory contains the following: 

■ Foundations arranged in state-by-state 
order. 

■ A profiles list with verified areas of 
support and current address. 

■ Geographic restrictions, grant range, and 
a list of previously awarded grants when 
available. 

■ Tips and strategies to win funding. 

Information in the Directory of Operating 
Grants is not restricted to a specified project 
or a set of activities. These grants can 
support general, ongoing operating expenses 
that sustain an organization. Grants can 
underwrite salaries, rent, mortgage 
payments, utilities, office supplies, and 
additional overhead expenses. 
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National Center for Non-Profit Boards 

1828 L Street, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20036-5104 
202-452-6262 or 800-883-6262 
Fax: 202-452-6299 

Web site: http://www.ncnb.org 

NCNB is the world’s largest, most 
comprehensive publisher of material on 
nonprofit governance, offering more than 
100 booklets, books, videos, and audio tapes. 
In addition to printed materials, NCNB 
provides assistance and resources through its 
Information Center, web site, and 
workshops. 
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The Non-Profit Resource Center 

Web site: http :// www.no t-for- 
p rofit. o rg! grant. htm 

The Nonprofit Resource Center is a 
directory of internet resources of interest and 
value to nonprofit organizations. This site is 
designed for managers, board members and 
volunteers of nonprofit and tax-exempt 
organizations, as well as people who are 
considering forming a nonprofit 
organization. Information on the web site 
includes management and resources, staffing 
and volunteer management, grants and 
grantsmanship, fundraising, financial and 
accounting services, advocacy and public 
relations, and publications and mailing lists. 

Support Centers of America 

706 Mission Street, Fifth Floor 
San Francisco, CA 94103-3113 
415-341-9000 

Workshop Info: 415-541-9197 

Fax: 415-541-7708 

Web site: http://www.supportcenter.org 

The Support Center/NDC is a consulting 
and training organization, which workshops, 
publications, and special management 
programs. The Center assists non-profits in 
utilizing the best management tools and 
concepts to help them best serve their 
communities. 



IDEAS 

Achieving Excellence in Fund Raising: 
A Comprehensive Guide to Principles, 
Strategies and Methods 

by Henry A. Rosso 
Jossey-Bass Publishers 
350 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 
888-378-2537 800-956-7739 

Web site: http://www.josseybass.com 

Experts explain various fund-raising 
techniques, describe the importance of 
research and leadership in seeking donations, 
and discuss what organizations should do to 
prepare to solicit private gifts. 

Asking for Money 

by Susan Scribner and Florence Green 

1 125 W. Sixth Street, Fifth Floor 

P.O. Box 17220 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

213-482-9860 

Fax: 213-482-9863 

Web site: http://www.tgci.com 

This booklet describes the basic techniques 
for asking for gifts in person. 

Black Tie Optional: The Ultimate 
Guide to Planning and Producing 
Successful Events 

By Harry Freedman and Karen Feldman 
Smith. 

Order from Harry Freedman & Associates 
1520 Spruce Street, Suite 708 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
215-875-0111 

Web site: http://www.harryfreedman.com 

Shows non-profits how to organize special 
fund-raising events. 
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The Board Member’s Guide 
to Fund Raising 

By Fisher Howe 
Jossey-Bass Publishers 
350 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 
888-378-2537 800-956-7739 
Web site: http://www.josseybass.com 

This book shows why board members must 
take the lead in fund raising efforts and 
provides a concise, yet comprehensive 
resource for the entire fund raising process. 

A publication of the National Center for 
Nonprofit Boards 
Cost: $25.95 

The Business of Special Events 

By Harry Freedman and Karen Feldman 
Smith. 

Order from Harry Freedman & Associates 
1520 Spruce Street, Suite 708 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
215-875-0111 

Web site: http://www.harryfreedman.com 

This book takes organizations through the 
process of selecting an event, creating a 
budget, securing corporate sponsorship, 
managing staff and volunteers, organizing 
committees, getting publicity, providing food 
and beverages, booking entertainment and 
evaluating the outcome. 

Cashing In On Funding Ideas 

Join Together 

441 Stuart Street, 6th Floor 
Boston, MA 02116 
617-437-1500 

E-mail: info@jointogether.org 
Web site: http://www@jointogether.org 





Cashing In on Funding Ideas contains a 
wealth of advice, tips and creative ideas to 
jump-start fundraising efforts. Learn how 
others have raised funds to support substance 
abuse prevention programs with ideas like 
selling vanity license plates, partnering with 
realtors, and starting a check-off box for 
donations on a state income tax form. In 
addition, learn about the Foundation Centers 
home page, find out about a variety of federal 
grants, get some keys "do's" and "don'ts" for 
proposal writing and understand how to 
describe your program in terms that corpora- 
tions and foundations will understand. To 
order Cashing In, mail your name, address 
and phone number along with a $25 check 
to Trustees of the Boston University School 
of Public Health to Join Together. 

Fearless Fund Raising 
for Nonprofit Boards 

by G. Worth George 
1828 L Street, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20036-5 1 04 
202-452-6262 or 800-883-6262 
Fax: 202-452-6299 

Web site: http://www.ncnb.org 

This booklet outlines the board's role in 
fund raising and suggests ways to motivate 
and involve board members. It includes a 
worksheet and describes 40 specific fund- 
raising activities to help board members 
identify the ones they wish to pursue. 

Great American Duck Races, 

1525 North Hayden Road, #F1 
Scottsdale, AZ 85257 
602-957-3825 
Fax: 602-954-8217 
E-mail: info@duckrace.com 
Web site: www.duckrace.com 
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The Great American Duck Races leases 
ducks (not real ducks) to charities and 
teaches groups how to run a successful duck 
race. The races, which have many variations, 
usually work by people buying a duck 
(generally for $5) for every duck they want 
to enter in the race. Each duck has a number 
on it, so the duck can be matched to the 
sponsor. Sponsors of the first ducks to cross 
the finish line win prizes such as gift 
certificates to restaurants, new cars, etc. 
Charities get the money left over after the 
expenses of the races have been paid. 

How to Form a Non-Profit 
Corporation 

by Anthony Mancuso 

Nolo Press 

P.O. Box 722 

Occidental, CA 95465 

707-874-3105 

Fax: 707-874-1323 

Web site: http://www.nolo.com 

This publication provides an indepth guide 
to the legal aspects of starting a non-profit 
organization, including how to obtain tax- 
exempt status from the IRS. 

Raising Money and Cultivating 
Donors Through Special Events 

By Darcy Campion Devney 

Council for Advancement and Support of 

Education 

1307 New York Avenue, NW, Suite 1000 

Washington, DC 20005 

202-328-5900 

Fax: 202-387-1973 

Web site: http://www.case.org 



Shows fund raisers how to select a special 
event that matches their organizations' needs 
and budget, how to determine costs and who 
will pay for them, how to train volunteers, 
how to publicize the event and how to plan 
for the event the next time. 

Winning Grants Step by Step: Support 
Centers of America f s Complete 
Workbook for Planning, Developing 
and Writing Successful Proposals 

by Mim Carlson 
Jossey-Bass Publishers 
350 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 
888-378-2537 800-956-7739 

Web site: http://www.josseybass.com 

This book is structured to lead the reader 
through the key steps in writing a proposal, 
with the idea that as each exercise is 
completed, the grant proposal will be closer 
to completion. It provides a bibliography, 
extra work sheets and tips on how to 
conduct research on grant makers and how 
to respond to foundation requests for a brief 
letter describing the proposal. 
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